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a TALES ABOUT CHINA.---NO. IV. 
’ ——— 
“, CHINESE FARMERS.—CHAIN PUMP. 
, No nation is more famed for industry than 
the Chinese. I do not know that they have poor 
ar, children locked up in factories from morning 
till night, for threepence a day, or that any of 
e, the Chinese men and women labor sixteen 
: hours for sevenpence—as is the case in some 
: more favored countries; but the Chinese know 
"<4 well how to work. They carry on farming gen- 
a erally on a small scale, with rude instruments, 
at, and but few cattle. Their chief labor is that of 
heart. irrigating the fields ; and, by the aid of the chain 
un pump, they draw water out of their numerous 
i" canals, and inundate the crops of rice as soon as 
love, {they aresown. This is done twice a year, and 
’  Itwo crops are generally raised annually. The 
highest mountains are formed into terraces, so 
ESSIE- J constructed as to contain the requisite quantity 
of water, and allow what is superfluous to pass 
off. They steep the seed corn in liquid manure, 
. and drill it into the ground. The crop, when 
a: reared, is placed on bamboo frames, and carried 
= home on men’s shoulders. 
——— 
Dod, CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 
ast, Brother Pearcy, writing from China, thus re- 
fers to some of the superstitions of the people 
of China, as witnessed by him in the city of 
n Shanghai. 
i. To-day as I went to and returned from our 
meeting, within the city, where our congrega- 
Ch. Int,| tions, morning and afternoon, were large and 
attentive, I passed by a temple thronged all the 
day long with worshipers. ‘This was in honor 
N. of the birth-day of one of the many gods to 
whom the people of this empire, in their dark- 
ness, bow down and worship. Though the 
birth-day is celebrated, no one seems to know 
how old the god is. Three or four Touist 
priests, and one priestess officiated. The wor- 
shipers came in groups of families, father, moth- 
er and children, attended by a servant, that 
| brought in a basket to the temple, the offerings 
to be presented, consisting of incense, sticks, 
and fragrant candles. These under the direc- 
tion of the priestess, were burnt on the altars 
before the gods, figures of a man, of which 
‘ar, there were ten ortwelve. While the smoke of 
the incense was rising up, the mother was busy 
ams} fing round to all the gods and kneeling on a 
ow stool, and bowing several times, so as to 
ION. bring the head to the cushion of the stool.— 
This done, she took her little children, from 
three to six or eight years of age, and caused 
y Love. em to bow inthe same manner. The little 
SY. things seemed to be very fond of this. Their 
Wiis | Parents gave them paper toys which the priest- 
Ms. 
wance.| P2l idol of the temple, as if to invoke his bless- 
- ing, and gave Peas back to the children. The 
d, Me. father I did not see bowing to these idols, but 
—<—<—<—— 












he sat by a tea-table, and calmly sipped his 
tea or smoked his tobacco pipe. 

While the women were engaged in bow- 
ing before these idols, two priests were em- 
ployed in reading, in a hurried and light 
manner, one repeating and the other re- 
sponding prayers, written on a piece of yel- 
low paper, three or four feet long, and a foot 
broad. The sense of these prayers the peo- 
ple did not understand, as it was not in the 
language of this people, but they say, the 
=; gods understand them. The reading done, 
; the older priest taking a mouthful of water 
and waiving the prayer or paper, in the air, 
spirted out the water. The paper was then 
burned in a brazen censer, stunding in an open 
court before the temple. The paper was quick- 
ly consumed, and the ashes carried by the wind 
up in the air. This was literally offering up 
prayer. One priest occasionally sounded a 
brass trumpet, while another performed his part 
of the service, by striking two brass plates to- 
gether. These are some of the abominations of 
this people.—.V. Y. Obs. 





MISS ALDERSEY’S SCHOOL IN CHINA. 


Many in this country are deeply interested in 
Miss Aldersey’s School, and will be gratified 
with the following extracts from a letter from 
China: 

There are now two of the pupils whom Miss 
A. has gathered from this people, who have be- 
come very valuable in conducting Chinese 
classes, and in the control and influence they 
exercise among their school-fellows. Their on- 
ly home is Miss A.’s house. One of these, the 
orphan Asan, who has been referred to in for- 
mer reports, joined us in Chusan, some years 
ago, has good abilities, and_has made very fair 
progress in Chinese and in English, and which 
is of yet greater importance, our hopes with re- 
spect to her reception of the gospel are strength- 
ened rather than diminished. The other, who 
is her junior, is the young Conare] San Anang, 
whose conduct encourages us much, and has 
done so during the vicissitudes which she has 
been called to pass through. Her heathen hus- 
band, to whom she had been betrothed in early 
childhood, was unexpectedly removed by death. 
Miss A. hastened to her husband’s house, where 
San Anang had been nursing him, and on arri- 
val, ere the corpse had been removed, she was 
obliged to submit to the introduction of the Ab- 
acus, in order that the relatives of the deceased 
might make their calculations as to the most 
gainful mode of disposing of the widow, in con- 
nexion with the amount of debts incurred by the 
deceased. The relatives remarked, although 
not in Miss A.’s presence, that San Anag had 
been the occasion of bringing ill luck into the 
family, by weeping when constrained by manu- 
al force to bow down in the Hall of Ancestors, 
which the Chinese consider an essential part of 
the marriage ceremony. As they talked of sel- 
ling this young disciple to some party at a dis- 
tance, Miss Aldersey felt constrained to offer 
the assistance of a loan of money which should 
discharge the husband’s debts, and in consider- 
ation of which she should be permitted to live 
with Miss A. as the orphan Asan. 

There are a few of our pupils who appear to 
have had convictions of sin. One dear little 
girl, eight years of age, takes great delight in 
all she hears on the subject of religion, repeat- 
ing what she remembers .to her grandmother, 


ess held in her hands, waived before the princi- | who is the elder nurse in Miss A.’s house. She 


begs her grandmother to become a Christian, 
warning her of the fearful punishment awaiting 
unbelievers. Miss A. has now forty-eight chil- 





dren, reserving two vacancies for such as may 
be permitted by their friends to comply with 
Miss A.’s stipulations, viz: that their feet shall 
be unbound and that Miss A. shall be at liberty 
to betroth them to any whom she may judge 
proper to select. Miss A. has now four girls 
whose parents have consented in writing to 
have their feet unbound, and in one case the 
point of betrothal is conceded also. San Anang, 
the young widow, has of her own accord allow- 
ed her feet to resume their natural size. 


Ninepo, March 4, 1851. N. Y. Obs. 
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A MACKINAW WINTER’S TALE. 

The island of Michilimackinac, the name of 
which, say the learned, is derived from its oval 
shape, and signifies in the Indian tongue “'The 
Great Turtle,” lies just in the straits of the same 
name, which form the connecting link between 
two of our great lakes, Huron and Michigan.— 
The town of Mackinaw is situated on the south 
shore of the island, and consists of a few streets 
running parallel to the water, intersected by 
others at right angles, with houses neither very 
many nor very large, a court-house, a jail, a 
charch, anda hotel. Just back of the town 
rises a steep cliff, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, on the top of which stands the fort. In 
summer this little place is full of life. The fur 
traders and the Indians are in the comstant hab- 
it of resorting thither, though of late years the 
steady and rapid advance of the white men 
towards the West has been, as usual, a signal 
for the retreat and disappearance of the red 
hunters and their squaws. The great steamers 
of the Western lakes make Mackinaw a land- 
ing-place, and through the whole of the travel- 
ling season, multitudes of tourists are tarrying 
there for a few days at a time, to breathe the 
deliciously cool atmosphere, so refreshing and 
invigorating after the stifling heat of the crowd- 
ed cities. Some of the rich men of Buffalo, 
Detroit, and Cleveland, have built little country 
seats here, where they may enjoy more quietly 
than they otherwise could, the pleasures of the 
place. Fishing, boating, bathing, &c., are the 
favorite amusements of the visitors,and the date 
when the first white-fish is eaten,forms an epoch 
in one’s life which is never forgotten. 

Such is the summer life at Mackinaw. But 
in winter the whole aspect of the place changes, 
the town is deserted, except by the few people 
who make it their home, and by the troops who 
are stutioned at the fort. The cold is always 
intense; the snow lies many feet deep over 
everything, and the lake is frozen for miles 
around. The only communication with the 
main land is by crossing on the ice. Thestrait 
at the narrowest point is four miles wide, and 
the mail-bags are brought over not oftené than 
once a week, if so often. The wind sweeps 
with terrifiic force through the straits, and the 
driving winter storms of snow and hail possess 
a fury and a strength which is nowhere sur- 
passed. 

{t was about two hours after noon on one of 
these wintry days, and the storm and the wind 
were whistling and howling with sounds like 
the laughter of demons mingling with the groans 
of their victims, when a troop of children left 
the little school-house in Mackinaw for their 
homes. There were girls as well as boys among 
them; but they were all buffeting their way in 
the face of the driving sleet cheerfully and 
bravely, though now and then the snow and the 
cold, and a fall perhaps, would bring the tears 





to the eyes of some of the younger ones. Their 
path lay along the shore, where they felt the 
full violence of the wind, which was blowing a 
perfect hurricane; at one moment driving the 
snow before it with tremendous velocity ; at the 
next catching it up in some eddy, and whirling 
it into a pillar of the most light and graceful di- 
mensions. The children had just reached that 
point of their route which they had, after much 
discussion, decided to be the place of the great- 
est difficulty, when the strings of the bonnets of 
one of the little girls became loosened, and in a 
moment the bonnet was tossing hither and thith- 
er, and the wind carrying it with great rapidity 
out on the lake. One of the boys, a son of an 
officer stationed at the fort, sprang after it, and 
was just about to seize it, when a fresh blast of 
wind snatched it from him, and hurled it a rod 
or two farther away. He ran after it again and 
again, and each time the bonnet eluded his 
grasp, and was carried sti!l farther out on the 
ice ; till, when he had at Jast succeeded in se- 
curing it, he found himself nearly a quarter ofa 
mile from the land, breathless and exhausted, 
the wind and snow combining to prevent his re- 
turn. Every effort to reach the shore served on- 
ly to diminish the little strength he had left, 
while in every pause which he made to take 
breath, the wind would blow him more away 
from the land. He shouted for help, but the 
storm drowned his voice. He renewed his ex- 
ertions to reach his companions, but his wea- 
ried limbs refused to obey the promptings of his 
will. ‘The shore was apparently fast receding 
from him, and the thickly falling snow-flakes 
— shutting out everything with their white 
veil. 

Meanwhile his perplexities had not escaped 
the attention of the children, who had been care- 
fully observing his movements: following with 
shouts of laughter and applause his chase after 
the bonnet, and greeting with cheers his final 
success. They had watched with constantly 
increasing anxiety his attempts to return, and 
seeing that his strength was failing, and that 
instead of getting nearer to them the wind was 
each instant blowing him farther away, they had 
hastened as quickly as they might to the fort, 
and there with eager, imperfect, and confused 
language told thestory. ‘T’o the mind of his fa- 
ther this only seemed clear;—his son was on 
the lake; the wind was carrying him constantly 
away from the shore; his little strength had 
failed him in his attempt to return, and unless 
assistance were speedily rendered him, he must 
perish. Accordingly the officer summoned to- 
gether some of the men who were in the fort, . 
and they descended to the beach. Already the 
middle of the winter’s day was passed, and the 
light was beginning to fade. The storm seemed 
to increase with violence as the sun went down; 
the snow-flakes fell more thickly, and the wind 
howled more hoarsely. The cold was ‘intense, 
and the current of icy air swept through the 
straits, piercing like the bayonets of the foe the 
stout hearts of the soldiers. It was a day 


“ Such as when birds die 
In the deep forests, and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick; and when 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold.” 
As they stood on the sandy beach thickly strown 
with the hoary seeds which winter scatters, and 
strained their eyes through the dense storm, the 
figure of the little boy was now seen for a mo- 
ment as the fury of the tempest diminished, and 
then quickly vanished behind the cloud of fast 
falling snow. He was still struggling, but his 
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efforts were becoming ever fainter and fainter, 
and the shrill screams of the blast seemed al- 
ready the exulting yells of victory. Marking 
the direction in which the tempest was driving 
him, the men started forth to his assistance.— 
As they advanced on the ice away from the 
shelter of the cliff, the storm grew more fierce 
and terrible; the wind shricked more wildly; 
the snow became instantly more blinding, and 
their clothes seemed to stiffen in the damp, 
freezing air. There were no paths over the ice, 
and they were-without any object by which to 
steer their course—still they pressed on brave- 
ly, steadily, yet without hope. All were silent, 
or noone had words of cheer or comfort to 
ive, and other words they would not speak.— 
The officer spoke first. “My men,” said he, 
“we must go back. To go further would be 
useless at best. We cannot find the boy irfthe 
midst of such a storm. And to venture out on 
the lake now would be to uselessly face danger 
and possibly death. I have no right to set you 
face to face with such deaths.” The men heard 
him quietly, and though there were some words 
of remonstrance, and though they would all 
ladly have continued the search which they 
elt must be in vain, yet the habits of the soldier 
made them obey, and they turned their steps 
homewards. The furious cutting blast in their 
faces, now driving them backwards, now forc- 
ing them to turn and stop for a moment to take 
breath, and brace their energies anew for the 
strife, showing them as it did how futile must 
have been all their attempts to aid, and how pu- 
ny was their strength compared with the might 
of the elements; filled their hearts with sad 
forebodings for the fate of the child. With 
downcast looks and averted faces they met the 
eager, anxious gaze, and inquiring eyes of those 
at the fort. A sad night was that for the little 
town, but the heaviest of all the heavy hearts 
was that of the young mother. All night long 
she heard the driving snow beating against the 
windows; the wind whistling through every 
crevice, and moaning and sobbing without like 
a poor houseless child, and she thought of her 
poor child, her first born, lying cold and stiff, 
the snow for his covering, the frozen waters his 
bleak bed. She remembered his last question 
as he was nestling himself to sleep in his little 
cot only last night. “Mother, why do people 
ery and look sad, when any one dies? Is not 
the good God calling them home to him?” Was 
it only Jast night? Oh! what an age itseemed 
since she had heard his voice. What would 
she not give for one word from those lips again! 
Poor grief-stricken mother! How sad and end- 
less seemed the night to her! Would the 
morning never come? Would it never be light 
again? Alas! it seemed to her as if a night of 
sorrow had settled on her soul—a night of dark- 
ness and misery which no sun could ever illu- 
mine. And so she sat through all those weary 
hours, before the large brightly blazing fire, 
heeding nothing, picturing to herself all that 
had been, and never could be again; painting 
in glowing colors all the charms of the child’s 
face, his looks, his movements, his very dress. 
She recalled the tones of his voice, his ringing 
laugh ; his very petulance and his childish tears 
seemed sweet to her memory. Yet over every- 
thing was a dull leaden hue. Never again 
should these things be. Was it really so ?— 
Her boy dead! She shuddered and looked 
around her, and hoped for an instant it was on- 
ly a fearful dream. But the stern, sad face of 
her. husband, as he paced with his regular mar- 
tial tread the floor of the little room; the solemn, 
monotonous ticking of the large family clock in 
the hall with its unceasing refrain 
“ Forever—never! 
Never—forever ! 
Never here, forever there 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear— 
Forever there, but never here” 
made her conscious of its reality. 


The morning came at last. The winter sun 
rose bright and beautiful from the heavy bank 
of clouds which had been its pillow, and the 
snow fields gleamed with silvery light. The 
wind had sobbed itself to sleep as the night 
waned, and the bare branches of the forest trees 
stood motionless, in clear, bold relief, against 
the bright blue sky; while the tips of the ever- 

en leaves peeped forth like fairy sandals from 
the snow-robe which clad them. From earliest 
dawn the ice had been covered with exploring 
parties, armed with implements of all kinds for 


the drifts, and Satins likewise cordials to fill 
with new life the cold and stiffened frame of the 


say it was too late for them. Eachsnow mound 
was overturned, each drift broken up, and yet 
no where waserace found of the boy, not even 
his cap, tippet or shoe. . 

About a mile and a half from Mackinaw, 
stands a little island, covered with evergreens, 
rising out of the frozen lake like an emerald set 
in diamonds; their way led the searchers thith- 
er, and they turned aside for a moment to the 
solitary Indian hut, that they might ask some 
counsel from old Ben, the only inhabitant, and 
one of the most wary guides, and most skillful 
hunters of his day. The birchen door of the 
wigwam yielded to their touch; but the ques- 
tions they would have asked were all forgotten 
at the sight of the group within, There was a 
fire built of logs resting on some bricks, before 
which old Ben was cooking his breakfast—a 
slice of venison stretched on twosticks. Inthe 
corner, wrapped in warm skins, lay the boy, the 
lost child, in the deep sleep of infancy, and the 
old Indian turning his eyes thither from time to 
time, was watching the sleep of the little fellow 
as anxiously as the fondest parent. The foot- 
steps of the newcomers roused both the inmates. 
The Indian forgot his breakfast and the boy 
awoke from his slumbers. 

The rest of the story may be told in but few 

words. Finding it impossible to return, the 
child had directed his steps towards this island, 
hoping to find “Old Ben” at home and stay in 
his hut, or if he was not there, to take shelter in 
the woods. But his strength had failed him be- 
fore he reached the island, and overcome by 
cold and fatigue he had sunk down in the snow 
a little distance from the shore to rest. The old 
Indian returning to his hut with some wood, had 
perceived the dark clothes of the boy relieved 
against the white snow. Thinking it some ani- 
mal he started with his gun to shoot it—and so 
——e upon the poor half frozen child, he had 
carried him to his hut, wrapped him in warm 
furs, plied him with cordials, and never ceased 
his care, till the little fellow opened his eyes, 
and saying, “Mother, 1 am very tired,” dropped 
off into a gentle sleep, which was only broken 
by his father’s voice. 
Yeags have gone by since these events, and 
the little boy is now a man; but there is never 
a cold, driving snow storm which does not re- 
mind him of his night on the lake, and of kind 
Old Ben, now sleeping in his grave in the prai- 
ries of the Far West. 


Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL. 
FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 11. 


ELLINOR, OR THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 


In the language of a beautiful writer, “There 
are storms on life’s dark waters.” Again we 
read, “He tempers the blast to the shorn lamb.” 
Another, in still more beautifully expressive 
langurge, because inspired, has written, “He 
stayeth his rough wind in the day of his east 
wind,”—and “I have refined thee, but not with 
silver. I have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction.” 

But I am not going to give my young friends 
a sermon on any of these passages. I have on- 
ly a very few plain and simple thoughts in rela- 
tion to Ellinor, which I will introduce by an al- 
lusion to the familiar, yet beautiful and lowly 
strawberry plant. 

Yay know it is a wild vine by nature, though 
the Horticulturist, after selecting his best vari- 
eties; cultivates them with assiduous care—nor 
does he fail of his reward. But the wild fruit 
is very sweet, beside being considerably earlier 
than the garden strawberries, though they are 
smaller and less abundant. And when seeking 
in the field or the woods for this delicious fruit, 
have you never observed, that the berries grow 
larger and more fair in the neighborhood of tall 
trees, or among the high grass, or under the 
shadow of a great rock, than in the broad, open 
sunlight? I have supposed the perfection of 
the fruit required pe sach richness of soil, as 
was produced by the decayed vegetation of the 
trees, and the moisture, which is always found 





removing the snow, stirring up and scattering 


\its full development than continued sunshine. 


child, should he be discovered. The men had | nor’s history, may we not just pause one mo- 
long been without hope ; but the anxious moth-| ment to ask the question, if adversity has not 
er’s love had provided the flannels, blankets, | its uses? If our young friend should cast her 
and strong waters, and no one had the heart to! eye over this page, and her humility should suf- 


Not to anticipate the dark passages of Elli- 


fer her to think, or to be persuaded, that the 
sketch was designed for her, would ohe not be 
the first to say, 


“ Amid my list of blessings infinite 
Stands this the foremost,that my heart has bled.” 


But when removed to the rich and mellow 
garden soil, the finest varieties, even, of the 
strawberry. do not bear fruit abundantly at once. 
It requires one season at least for them to be- 
come accustomed to their new position. But 
the watchful gardener waits patiently for his re- 
ward. He removes noxious weeds, he clips the 
little tendrils, which, running about, are ever 
prone to take root, and thus encumber the vines. 

So the good Father of us all, who would have 
his children abundant in the fruits of goodness, 
restrains not only the wicked principles of our 
natures, but he clips the naturally loving and 
trustful affections, which are ever shooting in 
all directions and taking root downward, in- 
stead of bearing fruit upward to the praise of 
his goodness. 

And when the once fruitful vines have be- 
come entangled and choked with weeds, or the 
young plants have become too numerous, does 
not the skillful gardener again transplant his 
choicest and his best to other, and yet richer 
soil, or use the sharp spade in removing the re- 
dundant vines, that the remainder may be more 
thrifty? And J am not sure, that the rough 
ploughshare is not sometimes driven through a 
large field of luxuriant vines, to break up the 
soil, which otherwise would be too hard for the 
sunshine and the shower to penetrate. 

But to return to Ellinor. It is not our design 
to enumerate all the particulars of her history. 
They would not be understood, nor would they 
be appreciated. “The heart alone knoweth its 
own bitterness.” It will be seen at once that 
we regard her as a chosen vine of the Lord’s 
planting, and of his peculiar care. She has not 
been suffered to sink under chastisement, or to 
repine when rebuked. Those who watch for 
souls, while they may not always have seen the 
afflicting hand, have not failed to discern the 
sweet fruits of holy discipline, and to observe 
them growing more and more promising under 
that kind and fatherly hand. 

The blessings of many hearts attend thee 
still, Ellinor. Many have shared in thy sorrows, 
and sympathized in thy toils and privations, 
more than thou hast known. And as surely as 
the day of adversity is set over the day of pros- 
perity, so my d will bright days and sunny 
skies yet gild thy pathway. Our gardens are 
bleak and drear now—we scarcely know where 
even to look for the strawberry vines. But 
Spring is at hand—joyous Spring! Then will 
that wise and good Being, whom some deify as 
Nature, but whom we call God, bring them 
forth to the light and heat of the warm sun. 
Will not the God of Providence and the God 
of Grace much more care for his young and 
choice, but crushed vine? Possibly it may not 
be light till eventime; and the first unclouded 
sunshine which will brighten the spirit of Elli- 
nor may be found in the cloudless day of Heay- 
en—but it will come. 

A single allusion more to the strawberry plant. 
Does not the horticulturist know, as he surveys 
his fine field of strawberries, that, while the lar- 
gest blossoms make the greatest show in the 
Spring time, it is the small, the almost unno- 
ticed ones that will produce the fruit in Sum- 
mer? Does this very simple fact speak no 
moral to thy young heart, beloved youthful 
reader ? Vv. 








Religion. 








THE MISSING DISCIPLE, 


Such was the name of a tract which was giv- 
en to a lady who was living in New York ina 
backsliding condition. In another State she 
had been accepted as a candidate for church 
membership, but alas! like many others who 
leave the quiet country village to contend with 
the temptations and perplexities of a city life, 
she had lost her first love, and lived in the neg- 
lect of her religious duties. When the hour of 





in the vicinity of the cool and shading rock, 
and that partial shadow was more favorable to 


prayer aurived, that disciple was missing ; when 


Savior’s broken body and shed blood, she w 
missing. 

The reading of that tract led her to refle 
tion; her broken vows and forsaken Lord we 
ever present to testify against her unfaithf 
ness ; with a broken heart she again visited th 
neglected sanctuary, where, before God and } 
people, she confessed her wanderings and 
newed her covenant ; the joy of God’s salvatig 
was restored to her; and now, in the Sabbat} 
school and in the tract district, she is foy, 
teaching transgressors the way of the Lord, 

Reader, how is it with you? Have you lo 
_ interest in the prayer-meeting ? In tha 

appy circle where hearts unite in wrest} 
with the God of Jacob, do your brethren look j 
vain for you? When the church assemble} 
in obedience to the command of Christ, to celd 
brate his dying love, are you among the mig 
sing? 

Christ says, “I have somewhat against thes 
because thou hast left thy first love. Remen} 
ber therefore from whence thou hast fallen, an 
repent, and do thy first works.”—. Y. Rec, 


A THOUGHT IN THE PRAYER-ROOM. 


“Oh! what could we do without the Savior' 
The words came froma warm full Christiay 
heart. It was no stereotyped “taking up of th 
time,” but one simple, heartfelt expression, an 
it fell like an electric thrill upon that little com 
pany of Christians. Gray hairs were about thd 
temples of the speaker, and he was awstranger td 
allaround him; but the name of Jesus was q 
common tie, and our hearts blessed him for 
those fitly spoken words. We had often thought 
before how much simplicity was desired in ow 
weekly circles of prayer; but we never felt u 
til now the magic charm, the all-pervadin 
heart-warmth, which one simple, earnest sen, 
tence might diffuse. Why so much reserva 
such chilling formality, when we meet to praise 
and pray? Our cause is one, and the same 
God is our Father; we are all fellow-travellers 
toan endless eternity. Why so much back- 
wardness, in matters of so great moment ; why 
not give full vent to the free outpourings of the 
heart; and rising on the wings of faith, forget 
the vanities of time, and get a foretaste of the 
rest, the hope, the melody of heaven? Could 
we shut the ever-obtruding world out from these 
sacred precincts, and talk of what is laid up for 
us in the mansions of our Father, as children, 
anxious and restless for some promising good, 
the prayer-circle would not so need its anima- 
tion. It would be remembered as an holy feast, 
and we should wait with anxiety for its coming, 
and hasten thitherward at the appointed time, to 
get our hopes brightened, the fervor of our love 
increased, and our hearts warmed, and strength- 
ened, and revived. There, in contemplating 
with a solemn joy, and meekly trusting faith, 
the treasures we hope to receive who are stead- 
fast and enduring; how our hearts would be filled 
with gratitude, and a yearning love for every 
child of sin and sorrow, whose bosom glowed 
not with the like precious faith. Oh, Christian 
brother, sister, what could we do without the 
prayer-room, and what do we there without the 
Savior!—WV. Y. Evangelist. 








Descriptive. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. IX. 

TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT PALMYRA. 

Palmyra was anciently one of the largest cit- 
ies in the world. No certain information, how- 
ever can be afforded of its origin. It is gener- 
ally supposed to have been built by King Solo- 
mon, and by him called Tadmor, the Syrian 
name for Palmyra. It is now a mass of ruins; 
but “they are the most extraordinary and stu- 
pendous in the world—alike remarkable for 
their extent and magnificence, and for the ro- 
mantic, wild, and desolate spot on which they 
are found.” Of these, by far the most wonder- 
ful is the Temple of the Sun, the ruins of which 
are spread over a square of 220 yards. “Here 
architecture seems to have lavished all her or- 
naments, and to have displayed all her skill, in 
the construction of an edifice the very fragments 
of which are so massy and imposing.” : 
The Temple of the Sun was surrounded with 
a wall, built of square stones, of enormous size 
and weight. This was adorned with pilasters 
inside and out, to the number of sixty-two on @ 





others were assembled around the emblems of a 


side. Within the court are the remains of two 
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rows of beautiful marble pillars, thirty-seven 
feet high, with capitals of the most exquisite 
workmanship. Eighty-eight of these stiil re- 
main entire, but there must originally have been 
many more, for they seem to have gone all 
round the court, and to have supported a beau- 
tiful piazza. The walks on each side of the pi- 
azza were very spacious, and in the walls were 
niches where statues, carved with great ele- 
gance, once stood. The space within this en- 
closure, which was once an open court, in the 
middle of which stood the temple, modern trav- 
ellers say is now filled with dirty huts, occupied 
by a set of people miserable indeed in their ap- 
arance. Around the temple was another row 
of pillars much higher than those named above, 
being fifty feet in height, and of a different or- 
der of architecture; of these only sixteen re- 
main. The whole space contained within these 
pillars is fifty-nine yards in length, and twenty- 
eight in breadth. 
he Temple points exactly north and south. 
In the centre of the building, on the west side, 
is a most magnificent entry, around which vines 
and clusters of grapes, in the most exquisite 
and natural manner, were wreathed. The re- 
mains of these carvings still give evidence of 
their surpassing beauty. Over the door a pair 
of wings extend the whole length, but the body 
to which they belonged is entirely destroyed, 
and it cannot be ascertained to a certainty 
whether they were attached to an eagle or a 
cherub, numbers of both being still visible on 
other parts of the building. The windows are 
rather small, and they are narrower at the top 


-than at the bottom. 


“The north part of tha building is adorned 
with very curious fret work, and has relief; and 
in the middle there is a dome of cupola, about 
ten feet in diameter, which appears either to 
have been hewn out of the rock, or made of 
some composition which time has made as hard 
as the rock itself.’ Near this is an obelisk, 
composed of seven large stones, besides its 
capital and the wreathed work about it. This 
is 50 feet high, and above the pedestal 12 feet 
in circumference. There was once a statue 
upon it, which the Turks probably destroyed.— 
A short distance from this were two others and 
a fragment of a third, so that there was proba- 
bly originally a row of these columns. A few 
paces from the middle obelisk is a magnificent 
entrance to a piazza, which is forty feet broad, 
and more than half a mile in length, enclosed 
with rows of pillars made of marble, 26 feet 
high, and 8 or 9 in circumferance. Of these, 
129 still remain, and writers say that by mod- 
erate computation there could not have been 
less than 500 of them. EsTELLE. 





From the French, translated for the Youth’s 
Companion. 


A NIGHT UPON A MOUNTAIN IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


I had been out one morning roving among 
the mountains, six miles from the Cape. My 
horse and myself both began to judge it time to 
return, when we became completely enveloped 
in the mist. I donot know that you have ever 
had occasion to remark the effect the mist pro- 
duces, either inchanging the forms of the moun- 
tains, magnifying the size of objects, hiding 
them entirely or giving a glance at them under 
the most singular and fantastic appearances, so 
that the traveller, deceived at every step, loses 
all confidence in his senses. [I found myself 
upon the summit of a hill, the sides of which 
were rugged and precipitous. The only de- 
scent was by a very steep pathway, for which I 
searched as long as I could see my compass, 
and although often deceived, continued my way 
over rocks and across marshes until sunset, 
which in this country is very soon followed by 
darkness. For some moments the breaking 
away of.the clouds admitted the last rays of 
the sun, and in that direction my horse directed 
his way. He seemed to have some hope, and 
galloped rapidly on. At last we gained the top 
of the shelving rocks which border the plain, 
and suddenly stopping, his hope and mine van- 
ished at the same moment. We had no other 
prospect but to pass the night upon the moun- 
tain ; fatigued, and drenched, but more than all, 
famishing, (for I had eaten nothing since my 
breakfast.) 1 alighted at the foot of a rock 
which sheltered me from the rain. I had not 
long occupied this post when I heard the pro- 
longed, savage cry of the Jackal, and the short 
howl of the Wolf. They had scented my horse, 


and were steadily approaching. I had no weap- 
ons. I gathered some pebbles, rubbed them 
together to strike fire, and yelled with all my 
strength. Three or four wolves came very near 
me, but I believe their most pressing hunger in 
insufficient to overcome their fear of the human 
voice. It was in this my horse seemed to place 
all his confidence. He _ pressed close against 
me, raising his nose in the air. He was con- 
scious of the nearness of the beasts, and though 
we had never been very intimate before, seemed 
now toregard me as a friend in misfortune. He 
bit my hand, and rubbed his cold nose against 
my face. This alone would have prevented me 
from falling asleep. I heard the dull monoto- 
nous beating of the water at the foot of these 
shelving rocks. The mist surrounded me, and 
the moon, piercing for a moment its depth, 
showed me a scene, the desolate and savage as- 
pect of which I shall never forget. The report 
of the retiring gun in the distance announced 
the hour of nine. Every time the mist broke 
away, I fixed my eyes upon that part of the ho- 
rizon where the first rays of morning would ap- 
pear, but my hopes were often crushed. The 
moon seemed borne like a light skiff upon the 
clouds, suspended sometimes at the summit of 
the vast depth, sometimes dragged to the depth 
of the abyss, diffusing a pale, hideous light over 
the gray rocks, which were scattered all around. 
Sometimes a thick cloud hid it from my sight, 
and plunged me again in darkness. I listened 
to the dull monotone of the breaking waves.— 
The wolf’s howl and the jackal’s cry told that 
the night would soon be ended, for then the sav- 
age animals after roving all night around the 
habitations, return to their retreats. At length 
1 heard the morning gun, and never was sound 
so agreeable to my ear. The sun rose, the 
clouds broke away, the drops of rain glistened 
like diamonds upon the bushes and flowers, and 
the scene before so desolate and dreary, was in 
a moment resplendent with light and beauty.— 
I mounted my horse and rode to the highest 
summit of the rocks. Here I found I was far 
from the point I had sought. But now it was 
day—the mists, suspended like light veils over 
the sides of the mountain, instead of obstructing 
the view, only added to its beauty. They rest- 
ed upon the valley like a peaceful lake, whose 
surface reflects the vault of heaven. Is it 
strange, thought I, that man has adored the sun? 
This last adventure was not precisely agreea- 
ble, however I have had pleasure in these soli- 
tary walks, The flowers in the fields, the green 
heaths with their boquets of purple, birds of 
brightest plumage, lizards of various colors, 
fearfully gliding among the crevices of the 
rocks, chameleons, dark when in the shade, but 
reflecting the bright green of the bush up which 
they slowly crawled. All these objects are to 
me a delightful society. The foaming waves 
which broke at my feet, the masses of cloud 
wafted above my head, have for me a language 
mute but eloquent. Vain reveries are they all, 
do you tell me? Butthere are moments when 
I fly the society of men to abandon myself to 
such dreams, recall the vivid impressions of 
childhood, of which the remembrance is far 
more real than the consciousness of present 
things. It is this scene of the morning, with its 
brilliant light, its deep-drawn shadows, in com- 
parison with which all that follows seems dull 
and lifeless. 





Morality. 
CROSSING TIE STREETS. 


One little act of politeness will sometimes 
pave the way to fortune and preferment. The 
following sketch illustrates this fact. A sailor, 
roughly garbed, was sauntering through the 
streets of New Orleans, then in rather a damp 
condition from recent rain and rise of the tide. 
‘Turning the corner of a much frequented and 
narrow alley, he observed a young lady stand- 
ing in perplexity, apparently measuring the 
depth of the muddy water between her and the 
opposite sidewalk, with no very satisfied coun- 
tenance. The sailor paused, for he wasa great 
admirer of beauty, and certainly the bright face 
that peeped out from under the little chip hat, 
and the auburn curls hanging glossy and uncon- 
fined over her muslin dress, might tempt a cu- 
rious or an admiring glance. Perplexed, the 
lady put forth one little foot, when the gallant 
sailor, with his characteristic impulsiveness, ex- 
claimed— 




















“ That pretty foot, lady, should not be soiled 


with the filth of this lane; wait for a moment 
only, and I will make you a path.” 

So, springing past her into a carpenter’s shop 
opposite, he bargained for a plank board that 
stood in the doorway, and coming back to the 
smiling girl who was just coquettish enough to 
accept the services of the handsome young sail- 
or, he bridged the narrow black stream, and she 
tripped across with a merry “thank you,” and a 
roguish smile, making her eyes as dazzling as 
they could be. 

Alas ! our young sailor was perfectly charmed; 
what else would make him catch up and shoul- 
der the plank, and follow the little witch 
through the streets to her home, she twice per- 
forming the ceremony of “ walking the plank,” 
and each time thanking him with one of her 
eloquent smiles. Presently our hero saw the 
young lady trip up the marble steps ofa palace 
of a house, and disappear within its rosewood 
entrance ; for a full minute he stood looking at 
the door, and then, with a wonderfully big sigh 
turned away, disposed of his drawbridge, and 
went back to his ship. 

The next day he was astonished with an or- 
der of promotion from the captain. Poor Jack 
was speechless with amazement; he had never 
dreamed of being exalted to the dignity of a 
second mate’s office on board one of the most 
splendid ships that sailed out of the port of New 
Orleans. He knew he was competent, for in- 
stead of spending his money for amusements, 
visiting theatres ‘or bowling-alleys, on his return 
from sea, he purchased books, and had become 
quite a student ; but he expected years to inter- 
ae before his ambitious hopes could be real- 
ized. 

His superior officers seemed to look upon 
him with considerable leniency, and gave him 
many a fair opportunity to gather maritime 
knowledge; and in a year, the handsome, gen- 
tlemanly young mate had acquired unusual fa- 
vor in the eyes of the portly commander, Capt. 
Hume, who had first taken the smart little black- 
eyed fellow, with his neat tarpaulin, and tidy 
bundle, as his cabin boy. 

One night the young man, with all the other 
officers, was invited to an entertainment at the 
captain’s house. He went, and to his astonish- 
ment, mounted the identical steps that two 
years before, the brightest vision he had ever 
seen, passed over; a vision he had never forgot- 
ten! Thump, thump went his brave heart, as 
he was ushered into the great parlor; and like a 
sledge-hammer it beat again when Capt. Hume 
brought forward his blue-eyed daughter, and, 
with a pleasant smile, said—‘* The young lady 
once indebted to your politeness for a safe and 
dry walk home.” His eyes were all a-blaze, 
and his brown cheeks flushed hotly, as the no- 
ble captain sauntered away, leaving fair Grace 
Hume at his side. And in all that assembly 
was not so handsome a couple as the gallant 
sailor and the “pretty ladie.” 

It was only a year from that time that the 
second mate trod the quarter-deck, second only 
in command, and part owner with the captain, 
not only in his vessel, but inthe affections of 
his daughter, gentle Grace Hume, who had al- 
ways cherished respect, to say nothing of love, 
for the bright-eyed sailor. 

His homely, but earnest act of politeness to- 
wards his child, had pleased the captain, and 
though the youth knew it not, was the cause of 
his first promotion. So that now the old man 
has retired from business, Henry Wells is Cap- 
tain Wells, and Grace Hume is, according to 
polite parlance, “Mrs. Captain Wells.” In fact, 
he is one of the richest men in the Crescent 
City ; and he owes, perhaps, the greater part of 
his prosperity to his tact and politeness in 
“crossing the street.”— Olive Branch. 











Nursery. 

TASTING. 

One day, when Percy Scott was taking a 
walk with his aunt, he saw a woman drawing a 
little hand-carriage along. A boy about six 
years 2ld was sitting in it, who looked very pale, 
for he was very ill. 

“ What is the matter with that boy, aunt?” 
asked Percy. 

“TI do notknow,” replied his aunt, “ but he is 
stopping at the house over the way; we will 
cross over and inquire.” 


When they entered the cottage, Percy’s aunt 
asked the cause of the little boy’s illness. 











“Why, ma’am, this little boy has had a very 


bad habit of tasting every thing that came in his 
way. His mother did all she could to break 
him of it, but could not; and about two weeks 
ago he was playing in the garden, where he 
saw some berries which looked very pretty, and 
because they were pretty he thought they must 
be nice. So he ate them. They were poison- 
ous, and have made him very ill, and the doctor 
thinks it will be many weeks before he will be 
well again.” 
“ Poor little boy,” said Percy, “you will not 
take any thing again which your mother does 
not allow you to teke.” 

“No, sir,”said the boy. “If I had shown the 
berries to my mother, she would have told me 


they were not good to eat, and then I should 
not have been ill.” 


When Percy Scott bade the little boy good- 
bye, he thought how often he had been guilty 
of the same fault. “Well,” said he, “I will not 
taste anything again because it is pretty, for the 
prettiest things may be the most dangerous. I 
think, aunt, I never will again taste anything till 
I have shown it to somebody, and inquired 
whether it is proper to be eaten.” 

“That is right,” replied his aunt. “And now 
I will tell you about a little child of whom I 
read in the newspaper a little while ago, who 
had the bad habit of tasting. One day, some- 
thing that looked as if it might be good to eat, 
was brought from the apothecary’s, and was 
laid down by the servant for a moment, while 
she went into the next room for a broken sau- 
certo put it on. As soon as she was gone, the 
child, who had been standing near, took some 
of it, and in a very short time died.” 

“Qh dear,” said Percy, “ what was it, and 
what did his mother do?” 

“Why,” replied his aunt, “it was some poison 
that was to be used for killing cockroaches. I 
dare say her heart was ready to break with grief, 
and she cried very much indeed ; and yet it is 
likely that she told that child, as I have often told 
you, not to taste of any thing unless he knew 
what it was.” 

“Well, I will not,” said Percy, “indeed aunt ; 
for now I see what a bad thing it is to taste, and 
how naughty it is not to doas we are bidden.” 

[Child’s Comp. 


Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXVI. 
IRISH REBELLION. 
Undoubtedly one of the most difficult trials of 
moral courage is when personal provocation and 
peril have to be endured. During the Irish re- 
bellion in 1798, some remarkable instances of 
the power of passive resistance were afforded, 
which deserve the serious attention of all, the 
young especially, because they establish two 
important positions: first, that there is more 
bravery in enduring evil than in resenting it ; 
and second, that Providence extends, in a won- 
derful manner, its protection to those who, tak- 
ing “no thought for their life,” quietly and 
prayerfully resign themselves into its keeping, 
leaving the retribution of offences to Him who 
has said—“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
During a time of rebellion, when a kingdom 
is divided against itself, itis a very difficult 
matter to remain neutral. We may avoid en- 
gaging in, or sympathizing with, ordinary war- 
fare; but when our neighbors and friends be- 
come the subjects of aggression, or are engaged 
in the conflict, then interest in their actions and 
sympathy in their suffering is inevitable. The 
condition of the peace-loving members of the 
Society of Friends, during the Irish rebellion, 
was an interesting exemplification of moral he- 
roism sustaining a people in peace in the midst 
of conflicting parties, and while under the ap- 
prehension of impending violence and death. 
As early as the years 1795-6, their attention 
was called to the threatening aspect of affairs, 
and their course determined upon. Inthe coun- 
ty of Wexford many Friends resided, and it is 
remarkable that, though they aided the martial 
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of distress they succored the wounded and 
wretched of each party: 
“They did not question their opinion 
Of party, kingship, or dominion : 
They did not e’en their folly chide, 
But like the sun and showers of heaven, 
Which on the false and true are given, 
Want and distress relieved on either side.” 
This mode of conduct subjected the Friends 
to the ill-will of both parties. The military ac- 
cused them of disloyalty—the rebels of apathy ; 
and yet they carried out their principles on ev- 
ery occasion. A worthy man at Ferns, in the 
county of Wicklow, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion, to show his neighbors the part he 
meant to act, took out his fowling-piece, the 
only weapon that would find a place in the 
dwelling of a Friend, and broke it into pieces 
before his door; thus showing to all that his 
house was entirely without a weapon of offence 
or defence. Another individual, who kept a 
store where ropes and hardware were sold, had 
applications made to him by the military for 
ropes with which to hang the rebels they had 
taken. Though his life was imperiled by the 
refusal, as it might be construed into rebellion, 
he declared that he would not do it; for he was 
-unwilling in any way to aid in depriving a fel- 
low-creature of life. At another time, a night 
attack on a town in possession of the rebels was 
intended by the military, and all persons not in 
league with the rebels were commanded to put 
lights in their windows; but, as the Friends 
chose to put confidence in the protection of 
God rather than man, they declined to do this, 
particularly as such lights would aid the com- 
batants in their murderous warfare. In all 
these instances, though sternly threatened and 
in imminent peril, the heroism of the Friends 
triumphed, and their lives were preserved. 
Scarcely any one who, at that dreadful time, 
resided in Ireland, dared to attempt going out 
on their usual pursuits, for.all subordination 
was at at end; and yet the Friends went con- 
stantly to their religious meetings, through the 
most disturbed districts of the country, although 
they were commanded on peril of their lives to 
desist. Conscience commanded them to go, 
and they went, leaving the issue in the hands 
of the Almighty, who wonderfully preserved 
them. Throughout the whole of that fearful 
time, it is a remarkable fact, that only one mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends perished, and he 
was led totrust in the power of earthly weapons 
to preserve him, rather than in the care of the 
Almighty, and the exercise of his own moral 
heroism. N. W. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Philadelphia, March 13th, 1852. 
N. Willis, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—The Youth’s 
Companion is weekly a welcome guest, and a 
very pleasant and interesting instructor in my 


family, giving a correct tone in morals, and 


uarding those morals with the sanctions of re- 
igion. The former did good, but withthe lat- 
ter it is far safer, better and happier. May the 
Companion do much, in our beloved country, to 
train up its children to be plants of righteous- 
ness in youth, blooming with knowledge under 
the foliage of religion in adult years, and bear- 
ing in age the richest fruits of heavenly wis- 
dom. Respectfully yours, Josern Leeps. 


Chester Village, Ms., Feb. 16th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Sir:—I find the Companion just 
such a companion as I need, and therefore wish 
it continued another year, for which is enclosed 
one dollar. Yours respectfully, 
Sirvanus Tinger. 
EEE 
Winter, which strips the leaves from around 
us, makes. us see the distant regions they for- 
merly concealed ; so does old age rob us of our 
enjoyment, only to.enlarge the prospect of the 
eternity before us. 


Daricty. 














APPEARANCE AND PRINCIPLE. 


Principle rather than appearance should ever 
influence us in all our words and actions. And 
yet how many, even among the young, are gov- 
erned in all they do by what others say or think; 
or make some silly display of their independ- 
ence of the opinion of others, rather than be 
guided by a fixed principle of action. 

We have in our minds three young ladies, all 
of them lovely and interesting, so far as we can 
judge from their appearance. But these three 
are very unlike in their characters, and very un- 
like in the motives which direct and control their 
conduct. 

Mary is a timid girl, and she is governed 
wholly by the opinions of others. The inquiry 
ever present to her mind, in regard to all she 
does and says, is, ‘“ How will it appear?” or, 
“What will others think of it ?” 

Laura is a bold girl. She despises the opin- 
ions of others, and often adopts a course of her 
own, not because she prefers it, but for the sake 
of showing that she dares tobe singular. She 
prides herself on her independence of what oth- 
ers say or think. 

Amelia is a girl of principle. She neither 
idolizes nor contemns the opinions or examples 
of others, but her first concern is with herself. 
She has a standard of her own—the unerring 
and undeviating rule of truth. 

Now, what young reader does not see a very 
great difference in the character of these three 
young ladies? Amelia alone is a girl of princi- 
ple—Mary and Laura are girls of appearance.— 
The former only is in the path of safety, and 
even of true respectability. How can we re- 
spect one whose every action is prompted by an 
idolatrous regard to the principles of others, or 
by a proud and reckless disregard, a false and 
affected independence, of those opinions ? 

a 


YOUNG MAN AND THE PRIEST. 


While in Canada we heard of an interesting 
interview between a young man and a Catholic 
Priest. The Priest had learned that the young 
man had no beads with which to say his prayers, 
but that he had renounced Romanism, he had 
not learned. He began to remonstrate with 
him, when the young man said, “The gospel 
does not require us to use beads.” “But,” said 
the Priest, “you know it is a requirement of the 
Church.” “You show me any good they will 
do me,” replied the young man, “and I will use 
them.” “Well,” said the Priest more mildly, 
finding his young friend too much enlightened 
to be imposed upon, “perhaps you do not need 
them, but you know that it is necessary for the 
common people to have them.” The Priest 
asked him if he went to confession. He told 
him he did not, because the gospel does not re- 
quire it. “Why, yes it does; it says, ‘Confess 
your faults one to another.’” Well,” prompt- 
ly answered the young Protestant, “you confess 
your faults to me, then I will confess mine to 
you.” This was too much for the poor Priest, 
and he left him. 


Qe 


INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 


In the early settlement of the West, a mer- 
chant was travelling East for goods. He had 
three thousand dollars in his saddle-bags. Not 
reaching the village he expected, after travel- 
ling all day, he made, at the approach of dark, 
fora light at a distance. On arriving at the 
house, he inquired ifhe could stay all night, and 
was answered in the affirmative. He had no 
small anxiety about his money, and watched 
very closely the inmates ofthe dwelling. After 
some time the head of the family remarked, it 
was time for the children to retire to rest, and 
wished his wife to reach him the Bible for wor- 
ship. The traveller, in narrating the circum- 
stance afterwards, stated that the mere mention 
of the Bible removed all his anxiety in a mo- 
ment. He knew his money was safe—a believ- 
er in the Bible would not steal. Could any oth- 
er book in the world have produced such an in- 
stantaneous effect? Blessed volume !—may its 
holy influence be shed over all lands! 

_——_— 


A NEW BIBLE. 
A young German, to whom I sold a volume, 
told me that when in Austria, away from his 
home, he purchased a Bible, and after his re- 





turn read it with his brother. They soon ascer- 





tained that Popery could not be the true Chris- 
tianity, as it was not the religion of the Bible. 
On inquiring of the Priest about it, he replied, 
“Oh, you have that old Bible from the Apostles’ 
time ; we have now got anew one.” ‘I‘hey told 
him that if he had got a different Bible from the 
one the Apostles had, it certainly could not be 
the right one. They afterwards became Prot- 
estants ; one of them now livesin P. county, and 
is a good Christian.—.4m. Messenger. 


_ 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

I was going + ny | to bed one evening, wea- 
ried by a long day’s hunting, when close by my 
bedside, some glittering substance caught my 
eye. I stooped to pick it up; but ere my hand 
had quite reached it, the truth flashed across 
me—it was a snake! Had I followed my first 
natural impulse, I should have sprung away, 
but not being able clearly to see in what posi- 
tion the reptile was lying, or which way his 
head was pointed; I controlled myself, and re- 
mained rooted breathless tothe spot. Strainin 
my eyes, but moving not an inch, I at leng 
clearly distinguished a huge puff-adder, the 
most deadly snake in the colony, whose bite 
would have sent me to the other world in an 
hour or two. I watched him in silent horror: 
his head was from me, so much the worse; for 
this snake, unlike any other, always rises and 
strikes back. He did net move, he was asleep. 
Not daring to shuffle my feet, lest he should 
awake and spring at me, I took a jump back- 
wards, that would have done honor to a gym- 
nastic master, and then darted outside the door 
of the room. With a thick stick which I pro- 
cured,I then returned and settled his snakeship. 

—_~—_. [Beniley. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION. 


A youth seeking employment, went to one of 


our large cities, and, on inquiring at a certain 
counting-room if they wished a clerk, was told 
they did not. Onmentioning the recommenda- 
tions he had, one of which was from a highly 
respectable citizen, the merchant desired to see 
them. In turning over his carpet-bag to find 
his letters, a book rolled out on the floor.— 
“What book is that?” said the merchant. “It 
is the Bible, sir,” was the reply. “And what 
are you going to do with that book in New 
York ?” The lad looked seriously into the mer- 
chant’s face, and replied, “ J promised my moth- 
er I would read it every day, and I shall do it,” 
and burst into tears. The merchant immedi- 
ately engaged his services, and in due time he 
became a partner in the firm, one of the most 
respectable in the city. 
—@~———. 


LOVE TO THE SAVIOR. 


The Rev. Samuel Whitney labored twenty- 
five years as a missionary at the Sandwich Is- 
lands. When the physician who attended him 
in his last illness went to bid him farewell, he 
grasped his hand and said, “Doctor, Jesus 
Christ is the star of the Universe—he is my 
hope, my life, my all. Thirty-six years ago I 
set my affections on him, and nothing has ever 
made me swerve. Nothing can separate me 
from him. The devil has tried to baffle me, 
but Jesus Christ is near to help me. Jesus 
Christ is here.” His last words were, “Christ 
is precious.” 


———f 
THE LITTLE SHOVEL. 


A poor woman had a supply of coal laid at 
her door by a charitable neighbor. A very lit- 
tle girl came out with a small fire-shovel, and 
began to take up a shovel-full at a time, and 
carry it into a sort of bin, in the cellar. 

We said to the child, “ Do you expect to get 
all that coal in with your little shovel ” 

“Yes sir,” said the child, quite confused, “if I 
work long — ‘i 

There is no labor too great for industry and 
perseverance to accomplish, and it is not so 
much the tools we have to work with, as the 
spirit with which we use them, that gives us 
success, 


————— 
WEALTH AND HEALTH. 


How happens it that all men envy us our 
wealth, but that no man envies us our health? 
The reason, perhaps, is this: it is very seldom 
that we can lose our wealth without some one 
being the better for it, by gaining that which 
we have lost ; but no one is jealous of uson ac- 
count of our health, because if lost, that would 
be a loss that betters no one.—Colton’s Lacon. 


Apvice.—When travelling, put your watch 
and wallet at night into one of your stockings, 
and then place the stocking under your head.— 
It will then be impossible to leave them, unless 
you have been accustomed to go barefoot. 


Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 


Poctrp. 


ORIGINAL, 


FAREWELL TO WINTER. 


Old winter has left us, 
Though loth to depart ; 

His hail, snow, and winds, send 
A chill to the heart. 


But soon these cold relics 
Must likewise take wing, 

And leave in their place the 
Mild breezes of spring. 


And then, Oh how pleasant, 
Through green fields to rove; 

With brother, and sister, and 
Friends that we love. 














When th’ wide, swelling river, 
Majestic flows on ; 

And seems to rejoice that 
Its fetters are gone. 


Then farewell, stern winter, 
You’re welcome to leave: 
For a slide down the hill 
I never shall grieve. 


A walk in the meadows 
Will suit meas well, 
Where snow-drops peep forth, and 
The bright yellow bell. 
Waltham, March 2. Crara.—l10 years old. 
——0 
SWEDISH MOTHER’S HYMN. 
There sitteth a dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray, 
And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ, 
The little children pray. 


Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to Heaven’s gate hath sped, 

And unto the Futher in Heaven she bears. 
The prayers which the children have said. 


And back she comes from Heaven’s gate, 
And brings—that dove so mild— 
From the Father in Heaven, who hears her 





speak, 
A blessing on every child. 
Then children, lift up a pious prayer, 
It hears whatever you say, 
That heavenly dove, so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray. Mary Howi'r. 
—o———. 
A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
Jesus, Heavenly Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 
All this day thy hand has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care; 
Thou hast warmed, and fed, and clothed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


May my sins be all forgiven; 

Bless the friends I love so well; 
When I die take me to Heaven, 

Happy there with thee to dwell.—Allas. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 

Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS. 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 ayear—Six copies for $5—in advance. 


Ree 


Wm. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, Me. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXIV. 


Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would 
render it a a acceptable Birth Day Pres 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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